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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

Shakespeabean Revebbebations, and the Doings or Sib 
Hebbebt Tbee. — Mahleb's extbaobdinaby Symphony 

by lawbence gilman 



Totr may, if you choose, divide all Shakespeare into two 
parts. There is, first, the Shakespeare of the famous 
speeches: the moralizing and quotable Shakespeare: the 
Shakespeare of " Half -Hours With the Poets ": — in short, 
the Shakespeare who adorns from time to time the pages of 
the Congressional Record. The other Shakespeare is the 
Shakespeare who is treasured by those for whom he counts 
chiefly and supremely as a master of beautiful speech : for 
whom he is less precious as philosopher, as moralist, as 
dramatist, as psychologist, as historian of souls, than as mere 
poet ; the poet who wrote such things as 

Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 

— a line that you will vainly seek in the Familiar Quotations 
of the inestimable Bartlett. For it is the Shakespeare who 
is not to be found in Bartlett that some of us most jealously 
and unalterably love — the Shakespeare, unmauled and un- 
tortured by the anthologists and the rhetoricians and the 
compilers of calendars, who exists solely for the deep de- 
light of those who would renounce without a qualm the philo- 
sophical humanist who is so publicly and notoriously Shaken 
speare in exchange for the sheer poetic artist who is Shake- 
speare no less, but whose ways, for Congressmen and 
calendar-makers, are secret and withdrawn. 

In the midst of pageants and festivals to do him spec* 
tacular honor, will no one pause in quietness to praise the 
subtler and rarer Shakespeare : the mere poetic craftsman, 
the conscious literary artist, the deliberate and incompar- 
able stylist, the cunning magician of rhythms and images, 
the sovereign master of beautiful words ! You will find the 
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two Shakespeares — the Congressman's Shakespeare and 
this other Shakespeare (who yields his bounties only to 
those for whom the beauty of words can put a spell upon 
the heart that is like the spell of the sea's voice or of a face 
once seen within a dream) — you will, of course, find these 
two, we say, jostling one another everywhere in the Plays ; 
but you will find the Congressmen and the anthologists and 
the compilers of calendars and school " readers " unfail- 
ingly selecting the sententious and moralistic Shakespeare, 
and leaving the merely poetic Shakespeare for the secret joy 
of those trifling and irresponsible souls for Avhom a casual 
miracle of inspired craftsmanship is more precious than all 
the wisdom of the Folios. We believe it was Mr. Brownell 
Who remarked that " poetry subsists by individual gems." 
But the gems by which it does indisputably subsist are, as 
a rule, those showier and less treasurous gems which are 
bound to catch most easily the primitively appraising eye 
of the multitude. For millions who, dutifully esteeming 
their Shelley, have parroted with unction : 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought, 

only a few hundreds have loved and murmured : 

. . . like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 

So, with the unapproachable master we are all now busily 
rediscovering, the " individual gems " are almost as certain 
to be lines out of the " To be or not to be " soliloquy, or any 
other equally circulated possession, as they are certain not 
to be some one of those innumerable and unextolled miracles 
of sheer poetic inspiration wherein, through cadenced loveli- 
ness and the " shape and hue and odor and sweet sound ofi 
words," he has his conjuring way with our deeper hear- 
ing and our visioning eye. 

Well, we are all, just now, submitting ourselves to that 
immortal wizardry, so perhaps even the comparatively un- 
celebrated Shakespeare whom we have here desired to 
praise may come publicly, for a moment, into his own, if the 
Verslibrists will cease their own exegetical discourses long 
enough for him to be heard, and if Mr. Masters and Mr. 
Lindsay and Boston's indomitable and ever- jocund Queen 
of Song shall not wholly have seduced us from the old man- 
ner of poetry to the new before the Tercentenary festivals 
are past. 

Quite naturally — though perversely — it was Sir Herbert 
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Tree's production of King Henry VIII that turned our re- 
flections in this speculative direction. " Perversely," we 
said : because, in King Henry VIII, you will find neither of 
the two Shakespeares we have striven to define: neither 
Shakespeare the moralizing humanist — he whom we have 
called the Congressman's Shakespeare — nor Shakespeare the 
supreme poetic stylist. There is, to be sure, plenty of quota- 
ble moralizing in King Henry VIII, plenty of verse that is 
meat for Bartlett and the Congressmen, — from Wolsey's 
" Farewell " oration backward and downward. But not 
much of it, as we all know, was written by Shakespeare; 
indeed, Mr. Arthur Symons, through consideration of its 
metrical structure, outdoes all the modern commentators in 
his belief that Shakespeare had no share in the play what- 
ever. Kmg Henry VIII is, in fact, as Quiller- Couch rather 
weariedly observes, " anybody's child." For the authentic 
presence of Shakespeare the necromantic master of colored 
sound, the sly and exquisite artificer of tonal and rhythmic 
loveliness, you will look here, to be sure, for the most 
part in vain. We have always treasured Anne's imagined 
" glistening grief " and " golden sorrow " as indubitable 
Shakespeare, pure and un-Fletcherized — pace Mr. Symons; 
but assuredly there is little in the play that is cut from this 
same rich cloth. So you come to take it — this " chronicle- 
history with three and a half catastrophies, varied by a mar- 
riage and a coronation pageant, ending abruptly with the 
baptism of a child " (as a Teutonic commentator described 
it)— in the spirit suggested to us by Quiller-Couch : that is 
to say, as a procession in tapestry, — an unfolding picture: 
in brief, as a pageant ; and that is exactly the view of it that 
is enforced by Sir Herbert Tree's production at the New 
Amsterdam. 

Doubtless it is not intentional on his part, but certainly 
it is due to Sir Herbert's participation in the performance, 
and in a lesser degree to Miss Edith Wynne Matthison's, that 
the sense of tragedy remains serenely unaroused by what 
loiters in the memory as an entertainment scarcely less gaily 
pleasurable than one of Mr. Ziegf eld's roof-top " Frolics " 
or any Of the gayer diversions of the dazzling Mr. Cohan. 
For this, we have said, Sir Herbert is chiefly responsible. 
Wolsey is hardly a towering creation of poetic tragedy, and 
if you share Dr. Johnson's view that, in this play, the genius 
of Shakespeare comes in and goes out with Katharine, you 
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will say that Sir Herbert could scarcely have educed from the 
part any more than Shakespeare (or another) put into it. 
On the other hand, you may side with the faithful Hazlitt, 
who considered the character of Wolsey and the description 
of his pride and fall " inimitable," having, " besides their 
gorgeousness of effect, a pathos which only the genius of 
Shakespeare could lend to the distresses of a proud, bad man 
like Wolsey." But whatever degree of pathos and essen- 
tial tragedy you may feel in the character, Sir Herbert does 
little to enforce it. His Wolsey is an imposing figure to the 
eye, a virile and magnificent apparition; but he gives you 
small hint of the imperious power, the masterful predomi- 
nance, of the great priest. This Wolsey is fidgety and neu- 
resthenic in movement and bearing; he plucks uneasily at 
the sleeve of his dazzling flame-bright robe, and is forever 
anxiously fingering his face, like one who has shaved without 
satisfaction. And not a drop of pathos does he succeed in 
wringing out of the great " Farewell " soliloquy. Here Sir 
Herbert's poverty of vocal resource is disturbingly conspicu- 
ous. He is not, of course, an actor of marked gifts ; and to 
make the most of Wolsey you must be able to bring to it at 
least as much as Irving brought to it ; and that is a good deal 
more than Sir Herbert can do. As for Katharine, it is not 
easy to make her lovable, but assuredly it is possible to 
make her affecting, — a figure of tragedy and of haunting 
pathos. Miss Matthison invests her with dignity and queenli- 
ness and passion, but she fails to give her either tragedy or 
pathos. She gives her, instead, a kind of monotonous lugu- 
briosity that is far from being either tragical or touching. 
She made little, when she might have made much, of the 
Vision scene — which Dowden was as certain in attributing 
to Fletcher as Quiller-Couch is confident in claiming for 
Shakespeare, but which, whoever contrived it, is certainly 
rich in opportunities for the player. 

But you readily forgive the hiatuses in Sir Herbert's 
Cardinal and Miss Matthison 's Katharine when you remem- 
ber — as you must ever do with joy and thankfulness — the 
superlative King Henry of Mr. Lyn Harding. Here is the 
sort of impersonation which will always make the Shake- 
speare of the theater an unmodified happiness. In its 
vididness and gusto, its completeness and veracity of de- 
tail, its magnetism, its eloquence, its superb authority, 
it is the most richly satisfying Shakespearean study we 
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have seen on the New York stage in many a month. 
And when, in addition to Harding's qnite perfect King 
(who refuses to let you remember that Dickens called 
Henry " a most intolerable ruffian and a blot of blood and 
grease upon the history of England ") — when, besides this 
most persuasive creation, you get such spectacle as the pic- 
ture of Wolsey's banqueting hall and the splendid and in- 
credibly spacious scene of the coronation in the Abbey, with 
an astonishingly veritable rose-window glowing in the rear 
and the King playing cuckoo in his little bird-house above 
the shining crowd, — then, we can promise you, Shakespeare 
(even if he is largely Fletcherized) will appeal to you as an 
entertainment not unworthy of comparison with the best of 
musical comedies. 

Philadelphia, April 4th. 

They gave Mahler's Eighth Symphony last night in 
Philadelphia for the sixth time in a month. The Academy 
of Music, as at the previous performances, was crowded. 
Two hours before the doors were to be opened a line of in- 
tending ticket-buyers reached around the corner of Locust 
Street and far up the block along Broad, waiting patiently in 
the raw Spring wind. As we write, further performances of 
the Symphony are announced. It is having a run like a 
Belasco play; even the traffic policemen outside the Acad- 
emy are excited about the matter, and on the New York 
trains invading barbarians from the North are suspected 
of an intention to observe at first-hand these remarkable 
activities. And remarkable indeed they are. We do not 
recall in this country a comparable degree of public excite- 
ment over an exhibition of music outside the opera house 
since the first performances of Tchaikovsky's " Pathetic " 
Symphony, or the great days of the Straussian Era — and 
that was in the remote dawn of the century. 

Five years ago this Spring, Gustav Mahler abandoned in 
despair his arduous and stormy activities in New York 
and returned to Europe, an embittered and heart-broken 
man, mortally sick. On the 18th of May they buried him in 
the Grinziger Cemetery at Vienna. It is pleasant to remem- 
ber that in the previous Autumn, at Munich, he had con- 
ducted a triumphant premiere of the Eighth Symphony, 
which he regarded as his magnum opus. " After the per- 
formance," says Mr. Leopold Stokowski (the able conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and the director of the 
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American representations), " the vast audience sprang to 
its feet, and a scene of such enthusiasm ensued as one sees 
only once in a life-time. To those who knew, in part at least, 
the inner sadness of Mahler's life, there was something in- 
finitely tragic in his figure at this moment of supreme tri- 
umph." 

So Mahler returns as a conqueror to the country which 
he left in defeat. That he happens to be dead is merely, of 
course, a fulfilment of the traditional and familiar destiny 
of the artist. 

It is not a triumph that has been won by inexpensive 
lures, by any deliberate address to the groundlings. This 
Eighth Symphony is austere and exacting in theme and in 
treatment: an expression, conceived upon the loftiest and 
most uncompromising plane, of a supremely exalted subject. 
Mahler has essayed nothing less than a setting of the Final 
Scene of Faust, which he has prefaced with an elaborate set- 
ting of the Latin hymn, Veni, Creator Spiritus. This, clearly, 
is no " meat for little people or for fools." It is not every 
day that a composer elects to write music for Goethe's tre- 
mendous conception of what Rosenkranz called " the Human 
in the process of its union with the Divine, through Redemp- 
tion and Atonement." Schumann, Liszt, Rubinstein: these 
are chief among those who had tread where Mahler now has 
entered — if not quite in angelic vestments, at least as mystic, 
as poet, as visionary and rhapsodist. And let us without fur- 
ther ado express our persuasion that this is the most elo- 
quent treatment of the subject, the one which comes closest 
to the spirit of Goethe's text, that we know. You could never 
say of this music what Mr. Ernest Newman said of the 
aesthetic religiosity of Gounod: that it is " Catholicism 
sucre." Now, of course, Gounod, judged by any touchstone 
that implies a sense of the graver artistic values, is a con- 
temptible and trivial figure. Yet of Schumann, too, — an 
artist of incomparably loftier stature than Gounod, — you 
cannot but feel that his setting of the sublimer parts of 
Goethe's drama justifies at times the epithet of Mr. New- 
man. And Schumann was by far the profoundest musical 
intelligence that had sought to plumb the bottomless spiritual 
philosophy of the Faust Epilogue until Mahler essayed his 
cyclopean setting of that marvellous piece of cosmic symbol- 
ism. 

This endeavor Mahler approached in a manner un- 
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deniably portentous. But it is no affair of the critic's, so far' 
as his function as a suggester of valuations is concerned, 
what means an artist chooses to use in embodying his con- 
ceptions. A good deal of witless comment has been pro- 
voked because Mahler in this choral symphony (or sym- 
phonic cantata, as you choose) asks for extraordinary forces 
•^-for two mixed choruses, a children's chorus, eight solo 
voices, an enlarged orchestra, with piano, organ, and — a 
mandolin : in all, more than a thousand performers. These 
facts are interesting, but irrelevant. The point, since one is 
discussing not a eirous but a work of art, is rather : "What 
has Mahler succeeded in doing with his 950 choristers and 
his eight soloists and his immense orchestra — and his man- 
dolin? 

Well, it is indisputable, we think, that he has handled 
them like a master: with a constructive technique that 
takes the breath by its surety, its resourcefulness, its im- 
posing command of mass and its fertility in detail. Here is a 
superb pieee of tonal architecture : majestic and harmonious 
in plan, noble in its amplitude and sweep of line. These as- 
pects, of course, since they are external and largely intellec- 
tual, engage most obviously the eye and ear. What of the 
stuff within — the spiritual and poetic content of the work, 
and the character of its inspiration? We think it must be 
evident to any sympathetic student or listener that a good 
deal of the spiritual quality of Groethe's conception had found 
its way into Mahler's heart, and has been precipitated upon 
the pages of his score. This music, in its best moments, has 
caught something of the unique ecstasy, the mystical passion, 
the otherworldliness, the ineffable serenity and tenderness, 
the rapturous exaltation, of the original. Such moments are 
the speech of the Pater Ecstatious (so movingly and memor- 
ably sung by Mr. Beinald Werrenrath) ; the line, " Wenn du 
hehr gebieiest," in the speech of Doctor Maricmus, with the 
succeeding interlude and choral passage ; and the lines begin- 
ning " Neige, neige," of Una Pcenitentium, — especially 
the music, of exceeding loveliness, to the ecstatic " Er 
Tcommt zuruck." In the First Part — the setting of Veni, 
Creator Spiritus — you will not easily forget the overwhelm- 
ing tonal plangency and power of the Gloria Patri; 
though, as a whole, the opening division of the symphony is 
less costly in the quality of its ideas than the second — the 
setting of the scene from Faust. 
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That all of the texture of the music is not of this rich and 
glowing quality is scarcely remarkable. Mahler undertook a 
venture that would have taxed the genius of a Wagner. 
Bayard Taylor reminds us that in Goethe 's poem are ' ' cir- 
cles within circles, forms which beckon and then disappear : 
and when we seem to have reached the bottom of the 
author's meaning, we suspect that there is still something 
beyond." How, indeed, shall any music save the greatest 
convey, without numerous haltings and lapses and futilities, 
Goethe's transcendent imaging of " the victorious vitality of 
God and the omnipotence of Divine Love?" So one need 
not be surprised to find Mahler repeatedly stumbling and 
groping in his music, and writing pages that are empty or 
dull or commonplace — in which there is a mighty striving 
rather than a mighty realization. There is no need to specify 
these pages: they will be identified by those who are most 
deeply moved by that in the work which is indubitably beau- 
tiful and impressive. 

It is curious that Bayard Taylor, writing almost half a 
century ago, should have spoken of the closing scene of 
Faust as " a symphony ": " an ever-rising and ever-swell- 
ing symphony, with its one theme of the accordance of 
Human and Divine Love "; as — again — " this mystic Sym- 
phony of Love." It almost seems as if he had previsioned 
the tonal possibilities of the poem — possibilities which Mah- 
ler, in this symphony of present actuality, has to so singular 
a degree realized and fulfilled. For this, despite its lack of 
continuous excellence (indeed, its frequent discourage- 
ments to those who would wish it consistent in eloquence and 
felicity), is one of the noble and outstanding works of our 
time. There are things here — occasional inspirations per- 
fect for their devotional tenderness, their uplifted spiritual 
beauty — of which their creator might justifiably have said, 
with the singer of the Odes of Solomon, ** So are the wings 
of the Spirit over my heart, and I have been set on His im- 
mortal pinions." 

La WHENCE GlLMAK. 



